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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


THE 4-H CLUBS 


The nation’s 4-H Clubs are holding 
special observances in honor of 4-H 
Club Week, which began March 1 and 
will continue through March 8. Mem- 
bers in communities across the country 
are exhibiting their projects or taking 
part in various other 4-H Club activi- 
ties. Projects include homemaking, 
growing crops, raising livestock, and 
community affairs. 

The 4-H Club movement began in 
the early 1900’s with the organization 
of a few farm clubs in central and 
southern states. Today, there are well 
over 2,000,000 4-H Club members in 
the 48 states, Alaska, Hawaii. and 
Puerto Rico. 


SMILING AMBASSADOR 


Government officials and diplomats 
who have spent many years in Wash- 
ington, D. C., say they have never be- 
fore seen a Soviet ambassador display 
as much outward friendliness as does 
Mikhail Menshikov. He came to Wash- 
ington a short time ago. 

Some observers wonder if Menshi- 
kov’s show of friendliness is an in- 
dication that Moscow is about to 
launch a new “peace” offensive. 


ARGENTINE ELECTION 

Observers throughout the Western 
Hemisphere are waiting to see what 
road Argentina will take now that she 
has held her first election in more 
than 10 years. Will Arturo Frondizi, 
who won a 6-year term as Argen- 
tina’s President in last week’s election, 
govern as a democratic leader? Or 
will he follow in the footsteps of 
former dictator Juan Peron, whose 
followers supported Frondizi? 

Frondizi, scheduled to assume the 
Presidency May 1, has promised to 
govern as a democratic leader and 
to work for the “best interests” of 
all Argentinians. His critics are 
skeptical as to whether he will carry 
out his pledge. 


HOW MANY VOTES? 


The United Nations has a new prob- 
lem now that Syria and Egypt have 
become a single nation, and Iraq and 
Jordan are also uniting into one state. 
UN experts are trying to decide 
whether such combined states should 
have only one UN seat or keep the 
places they now have. The Arab lands 
involved have indicated that they 
would like to keep their existing seats 
in the world body. 


AID TO POLAND 


New talks between officials of the 
United States and Poland on aid to 
that communist land will begin within 
a few days. Not long ago, Uncle Sam 
promised to provide Red Poland with 
a total of $98,000,000 in assistance, 
mostly in the form of surplus Ameri- 
can farm products. The Poles had 
asked for around $200,000,000, which 
they say is urgently needed. 
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MARY M. HILL 


PARIS, France’s capital as it looks from the top of famous Notre Dame 


Cathedral. 


Picture was taken by American Observer photographer Mary M. Hill. 


Dark Days for France 


Financial Problems Confront Government, While Tunisian 


Bombing Complicates Foreign Relations 


MONTH ago, probably not 1 
American in 100,000 had ever 
heard of Sakiet Sidi-Youssef. Today 
the name of this little Tunisian village 
is familiar to many people in our 
country. The air attack that took 
place there about 3 weeks ago took 
only a few minutes, but the after- 
effects are being felt around the world. 
Nowhere has the affair stirred up 
more trouble than in Paris. The 
planes which dropped bombs on the 
dusty Tunisian town were French 
military aircraft, and the government 
of French Premier Felix Gaillard 
stands behind the military action. 
Yet the bombing has enormously 
complicated the task of the Paris gov- 
ernment in its dealings with Algeria. 
This is a serious matter, because 
France’s future welfare depends to a 
large extent upon how successfully 
she solves the Algerian problem. 
Hard pressed nation. France has 
many of the attributes of a top-flight 
power. The largest country in Europe 
except for Russia, she is about the 
size of the Dakotas, plus Nebraska. 
She enjoys a good balance between 
industry and agriculture. Natural re- 
sources include fertile lands, water 
power, and such minerals as coal, iron, 


and lead. Among her 43,600,000 peo- 
ple are many highly skilled workers. 

Despite its assets, that country has 
failed time and again over the past 
dozen years to take decisive action in 
dealing with serious situations. 
Troubles at home have become in- 
creasingly worse. Abroad, France has 
become involved in long and costly 
struggles that have resulted in great 
loss of life and have nearly emptied 
the treasury. Today such a struggle 
is dragging on in Algeria. 

Algerian problem. For 31% years, 
Algeria has been in turmoil as native 
nationalists have tried desperately to 
win independence for their land. 

This North African territory lies 
across the Mediterranean Sea from 
France. It has been under French 
control for more than 125 years. It is 
more than 4 times the size of France, 
but has only about 9,500,000 people. 

Almost 9 out of every 10 of the 
Algerians are Arabs or Berbers (they 
both practice the Moslem religion). 
About 1,200,000 of the region’s resi- 
dents are of European descent— 
French, for the most part. Many 
French families have lived in Algeria 
for several generations. 

(Continued on page 6) 


The Nation’s Big 
Farm Surpluses 


Government Seeks Changes 
In Several of Our Crop 
Control Programs 


HE average U.S. farmer—without 

increasing his work load—can 
produce twice as much now as in 1940. 
Improved farming methods and better 
equipment make the difference. This 
is one of the striking facts in an agri- 
cultural message that President Eisen- 
hower recently sent to Congress. The 
Chief Executive made some other 
statements along the same line. For 
example: 

“A century ago, an American farm 
worker fed himself and 3 others. To- 
day he feeds himself and 20 others. 
A century ago, our population was 
82% rural. Today ... only 12% of 
our [people] live on farms... . There 
has been more change in agriculture 
within the lifetime of men now living 
than in the previous 2,000 years.” 

It is not surprising that such a 
“revolution” has created many prob- 
lems for farmers and for the nation 
as a whole. The major difficulty is 
that our farm workers—with their 
modern machinery—turn out more 
grain, cotton, and other products than 
can be sold here and abroad. As a 
result, huge surpluses accumulate. 


Why are these surpluses harmful? 


Because of their effect on the prices 
of farm products. An oversupply of 
any item, agricultural or otherwise, 
generally reduces its price. If a sub- 
stance is very plentiful, buyers don’t 
need to bid so high for it as they 
would if it were scarce. 

This basic rule has been at work on 
U.S. farm prices for a number of 
years. Crop surpluses have weakened 
the prices of many farm commodities, 
and still the farmers have gone ahead 
raising more than enough to meet the 
country’s needs. But this is not their 
fault. 

The trouble is that farming differs 
from most other fields of production. 
It is quite often true, in manufactur- 
ing industries, that a few big com- 
panies control most of the market. 
Such firms can and do adjust their 
output to the national demand for 
whatever they produce. If there is 
a decline in car-buying, General Mo- 
tors and other large auto companies 
can meet the situation by producing 
fewer cars. 

In agriculture, the picture is not 
the same. There are about 5,000,000 
farms in this nation today. Each 
farmer accounts for so small a part of 
the total crop that his individual ac- 
tions have no noticeable effect on pro- 
duction as a whole. Acting alone, he 
can’t begin to cope with a nation-wide 
surplus. 

He can’t improve prices by cutting 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Farm Surpluses 


(Concluded from page 1) 


his output. So he keeps trying to 
raise and sell as much as possible— 
even if there is an oversupply of corn, 
cotton, wheat, or whatever else he 
produces. 

Since it isn’t possible for the farm- 
ers by themselves to control overpro- 
duction, the United States government 
tries to help them. 


During recent years, what has the 
federal government been doing in this 
field ? 


In the first place, it has taken vast 
quantities of surplus farm items off 
the regular market so that their effect 
on prices depressing. 
In some cases—that of dairy products, 
for example—Uncle Sam buys the 
commodities outright. In dealing 
with certain crops such as wheat, on 
the other hand, the government lends 
money to the farmers. It agrees to 


won't be so 





accept their products as payment for 
the loans if they so desire. 

As a result of these programs, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture now 
holds about 7 billion dollars’ worth of 
surplus farm items. The cost of 
storing these supplies is roughly 
$1,000,000 a day. At one time, nearly 
100 cargo vessels in the nation’s re- 
serve fleet of inactive ships were being 
used for wheat storage, but at present 
the number is down to about 150. 

Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, has been making vigor- 
ous efforts to get rid of government- 
held surpluses. As a result, Uncle 
Sam’s investment in surplus farm 
goods is about 1 billion dollars smaller 
today than it was a year ago. Sizable 
quantities of grain and other products 
have been shipped to foreign coun- 
tries. Surplus food also has gone to 
needy people here in the United States, 
and has been made available for 
school-lunch programs. 
removing farm surpluses 
from the regular market, the federal 
government takes steps to limit and 
reduce the amount of land under cul- 
tivation. Some of its acreage-reduc- 
tion programs become practically com- 
pulsory if approved by two-thirds of 
the farmers who raise the products 
involved. 


Besides 


As a result, many growers 


have had to cut down sharply on their 
principal “money crops.” 

The writer of this article knows a 
Kansas farmer who has long special- 
ized in wheat. The farmer owns 
nearly 300 acres of cultivated ground, 
but if he plants more than 160 acres 
of wheat he must pay heavy penalties 
to the government. 

Growers of certain products 
willing to accept fairly strict controls 
because the government—in return— 
agrees to “support” the prices of their 
crops. It guarantees that the prices 
won’t be allowed to fall below specified 
levels. 

Meanwhile, there is a completely vol- 
untary crop-limitation system known 
as the “soil bank.”’ It provides direct 
payments to farmers who—after com- 
plying with other acreage-reduction 
programs—withdraw additional land 
from the production of surplus items. 
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Are these programs accomplishing 
the purpose for which they were in- 
tended? 


Not entirely. Though surpluses 


have been reduced in the last year, 
they are still tremendous, and we 
have no assurance that they will keep 
on declining. 

A big reason why the acreage-re- 
duction programs haven’t been more 
effective in cutting surpluses is this: 
With improved seed, machinery, and 
fertilizers, farmers have stepped up 
their yields per acre so that they can 
raise bigger crops on smaller allot- 
ments of land. 

“Since 1940,” says Agriculture Sec- 
retary Benson, “the per acre yield of 
corn has risen 56%—wheat 40%—cot- 
ton 67%. Last year’s yields of all 
major crops averaged 27% above the 
1947-1949 level.” 

There are many viewpoints on what 
Uncle Sam should do about the con- 
tinuing farm problem. Agriculture 
Secretary Benson relates the follow- 
ing: 

“One of the largest national farm 
magazines [the Farm Journal] has 
just released the results of a nation- 
wide poll of farm people ... on 
whether farmers needed more or fewer 
government programs. In that poll, 
over 50% said that the government 
‘should get clear out of farming.’ An- 
other 11% said farmers needed less 





government aid than they now have, 
wanted help ‘about the same 


and 12° 


as now.’ Only 27% wanted more gov- 
ernment programs.” 

Benson doesn’t feel that the govern- 
ment can “get clear out of farming” 
at the present time, but he does seek 
important changes in the farm pro- 
grams that are now operating. 


What are some of these changes? 


One deals with the price-support 
program, which we mentioned briefly 
in an earlier paragraph. Prices of 
dairy items and of 19 crops are sup- 
ported at certain percentages of a 
figure known as “parity.” For any 
specific product, parity represents 
what is supposed to be a fair price in 
relation to the farmer’s expenses. 

(Economists figure out the parity 
prices by using formulas based on 
farmers’ earnings and expenses in 
earlier years. Parity price levels go 
up and down as the farmers’ living 
costs rise and fall.) 

Under present law, Uncle Sam takes 
steps to guarantee the prices of major 
farm items at 75% to 90% of parity. 
President Eisenhower and Agriculture 
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WINTER on a midwestern farm may provide a pleasant scene, but it also adds hardship for those who do the chores 


Secretary Benson want Congress to 
let them set lower rates—ranging 
down to 60%—for crops that are pro- 
duced in great surplus. 

Administration leaders say that the 
present rates are frequently high 
enough to encourage overproduction. 
If price guarantees fell to a lower 
level, it is claimed, farmers would 
tend to shift away from the growing 
of surplus crops. 

Many people disagree with this 
view, and argue as follows: “If com- 
modity prices go down, farmers will 
try to keep their incomes up by pro- 
ducing and selling as much as they 
can. Thus, the Administration’s plan 
would work a hardship on farmers 
without really helping to eliminate 
surpluses.” 

Another proposal put forward by 
the Administration deals with the vol- 
untary soil-bank program. In the past, 
most farmers have entered this pro- 
gram on a year-to-year basis. In the 
future, Administration leaders want 
it to be wholly a long-term arrange- 
ment. If Congress approves, farmers 
will be asked to withdraw land from 
surplus production for several years, 
and give it over to grasses or to plants 
that help improve the soil. 

In 4 states, not long ago, the Agri- 
culture Department invited farmers 


to set their own prices for withdraw- 
ing all their land from production, for 
periods of at least 5 years. Uncle Sam 
reserved the right to turn down the 
farmers’ bids. 

During recent weeks, this plan re- 
ceived a setback. All bids from IIli- 
nois, Nebraska, and Tennessee were 
rejected as being too high. As we go 
to press, it is yet to be seen what will 
happen to the bids from a fourth 
state, Maine. 

Whatever the fate of the new ex- 
periment may be, farmers can still 
enter the soil-bank program on a long- 
term basis if they are willing to ac- 
cept the rates that are offered by the 
government. After withdrawing much 
of their land from production in this 
way, many of them seek non-agricul- 
tural jobs. 


Are there any other means by which 
the government tries to encourage 
farmers to step into different occupa- 
tions? 


Yes. There is a Rural Development 
Program which has this as one of its 
aims. Officials who handle the pro- 
gram try, among other things, to pro- 
mote the growth of manufacturing 
industries in regions where farm earn- 
ings are especially low. The idea is 
to provide new jobs for many of the 
farmers who haven’t been able to 
make good livings in agriculture. In 
many cases, the government also helps 
these people to obtain training for 
jobs in factories or elsewhere. 

The movement of farmers into 
other lines of work is nothing new. 
As President Eisenhower points out, 
we have changed from a largely agri- 
cultural nation to one in which only 
12% of the people live on farms. Be- 
sides, many of those who are still 
counted as farmers spend much of 
their time on non-agricultural jobs. 

Eisenhower Administration officials 
want to encourage this trend. They 
argue: “A comparatively small num- 
ber of farm families, using modern 
methods and equipment, can now take 
care of the nation’s agricultural needs. 
Farm people whose earnings are low, 
therefore, should be helped and en- 
couraged to find other kinds of work.” 

Critics of the Administration, mean- 
while, seize upon these arguments and 
claim that Eisenhower and his aides 
hope to solve U.S. agricultural prob- 
lems by “eliminating farmers.” The 
opponents continue: “To most of our 
farm families, agriculture is a way of 
life. They don’t want to give it up. 
The government should concentrate 
on finding better ways to help them 
earn good livings as farmers.” 

In Congress, and also in this year’s 
congressional election campaign, farm- 
ing and its problems.are sure to pro- 
vide topics for lively debate. 

—By ToM MYER 


Pronunciations 


Algeria—al-jér’i-uh 

Algiers—al-jérz’ 

Arturo Frondizi—ir-t6o’r6 fron-dé’si 

Bizerte—bé-zért’ 

Djakarta—juh-kar’tuh 

Felix Gaillard—fa-léks ga-yar 

Gamal Nasser—gia-mal’ nas’ér 

Habib Bourguiba—ha’béb boor’gé-bii’ 

Juan Perén—hwin pé-rawn’ 

Maghreb—migrib 

Maurice Bourges-Maunoury—mié-rés’ 
boor-zhés’m6-n60-ré’ 

Mikhail Menshikov—mik-hil’ mén’shi- 
kév 

Sakiet 
yoo séf 

Sukarno—s00-kir-n6 

Sumatra—s0oo-mii’truh 


Sidi-Youssef—sa'ké-ét —_sé’di- 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


ARTIST’S SKETCH of Senate committee which is investigating improper activities in the fields of labor and manage- 


From left: Senators Pat McNamara, Michigan Democrat; Carl Curtis, Nebraska Republican; Sam Ervin, North 


Carolina Democrat; Barry Goldwater, Arizona Republican; and John McClellan, Arkansas Democrat, committee chair- 
man; Attorney Robert Kennedy, Chief Counsel; Senators Karl Mundt, South Dakota Republican; John Kennedy, Massa- 
chusetts Democrat (brother of Robert); Irving Ives, New York Republican. 


(Often called the McClellan Committee.) 


Watching a Senate Committee 


This One Tracks Down Improper Labor-Management Acts 


HE Senate committee which is in- 

vestigating cases of alleged graft 
and corruption in labor and industry 
has made many headlines. TV viewers 
all over the country frequently see 
brief scenes from the committee hear- 
ings on the news programs of the tele- 
casting networks. Those who live in 
the nation’s capital or visit it can 
watch the proceedings in person. 

Located on “Capitol Hill,” the Senate 
Office Building is only a stone’s throw 
from the Capitol itself. You enter by 
a broad flight of steps and walk down 
a long corridor. To your right and 
left are the offices of the senators. On 
the doors are the names you have 
heard so often. Beneath some of them 
is a word of greeting to the visitor. 
“Mr. Long, Louisiana, Welcomes You.” 
“Mr. Mansfield, Montana, Come In.” 
“Mr. Javits, New York, Walk In.” 

If you look closely, while walking 
through the corridors, you may see a 
familiar face—perhaps Senator Estes 
Kefauver or Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith—and it impresses you to see 
these well-known leaders at close 
range. You become conscious that 
this is the working world of the 
Senate. You can almost feel the 
political pulse of the nation. 


Caucus Room 


An officer on duty directs you up a 
flight of marble stairs, and as you 
mount you can feel a corresponding 
build-up of tension in the air around 
you. A door is opened at the top of 
the stairs, and you approach the 
Caucus Room, the largest in the Senate 
Building. You have heard that it was 
first used in 1912 for the Senate hear- 
ing on the tragic sinking of the 
Titanic. The solemnity of the room 
seems to indicate that it well remem- 
bers. It is paneled in marble and 
carpeted in red. Four crystal chan- 
deliers hang from the ceiling. 

As you enter, numerous television 
lights blind you momentarily, and you 
grope for a chair in the space pro- 
vided for visitors. There are seats 
for over 250 people and the standing 
room is full as well. 


The 8 members of the Select Com- 
mittee to Investigate Improper Ac- 
tivities in Labor-Management Rela- 
tions sit facing you. The Republicans 
are: Carl Curtis of Nebraska; Barry 
Goldwater of Arizona; Irving Ives of 
New York; and Karl Mundt of South 
Dakota. 

The Democrats: Sam Ervin of North 
Carolina; John Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts; John McClellan of Arkan- 
sas; and Pat McNamara of Michigan. 
Because the Democrats have a ma- 
jority in the Senate, one of their 
members, John McClellan, serves as 
chairman. 


The Chief Counsel 


At his left sits the man who, with 
his staff of investigators, accountants 
and legal aides, does the homework for 
the Committee—Chief Counsel Robert 
Kennedy. 

Young Kennedy has been likened 
to a terrier in his ability to worry a 
witness with his succession of biting 
questions. When he has brought 
to light the desired information, 
Senator McClellan and the other mem- 
bers of the Committee must judge and 
make recommendations for legislation 
to the Senate as a whole. 

Senator McClellan has been said to 
bring the air of Judgment Day to the 
hearings. His righteous wrath and in- 
dignation have caused many an un- 
cooperative witness to squirm in his 
chair. 

Together McClellan and Kennedy 
face one of the day’s witnesses and his 
lawyer. The man will give absolutely 
no information about himself. He 
takes refuge in the 5th Amendment to 
the Constitution. In a nerve-racking 
monotony, he repeats “I refuse to 
answer on the grounds that my answer 
may tend to incriminate me.” 

This parrot-like repetition does not 
deter Mr. Kennedy. He goes right 
ahead asking questions which, though 
unanswered, paint a good picture of 
just why the witness is afraid of in- 
criminating himself. 

Another witness is called to the 
stand. This man wants to tell of the 


beating he received when he protested 
that his local union was being run by 
corrupt officials. He testifies that sev- 
eral men followed him into the elevator 
as he left the meeting, beat him with 
brass knuckles, and knocked all his 
teeth out. He claims 2 of the men who 
attacked him are in the room. 

The drama is heightened when the 
witness identifies 2 men who are sit- 
ting near you. The room is charged 
with electricity as someone yells, “It’s 
a frame-up!” The newspaper re- 
porters and photographers stir with 
activity, the television cameras grind, 
and the radio technicians join in re- 
cording the event which will make 
news throughout the nation. 

Senator McClellan declares that 
there will be a 15-minute intermission, 
and you step into the hall for another 
look around, You find yourself stand- 
ing next to a young, attractive lady. 
She seems friendly and well informed 
about the committee’s work, so you 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
ask her a few questions. 

“Do you know when the hearings 
were started?” 

“Yes, at the end of February 1957. 
The subject of the first one was Team- 
ster Union Activity in Portland, Ore- 
gon. Since then various business and 





labor witnesses have been questioned.” 

“How are the facts discovered? It 
must be an enormous job to dig up the 
past histories of these men.” 

“Tt really is. More than 80 people 
work behind the scenes to produce 
what you are hearing today. The 
Committee staff is the largest in the 
history of the Senate, and so is their 
budget—-$500,000.” 

“Suppose the committee feels that 
some persons should be punished?” 

“It must turn the record of the day’s 
hearings over to the Justice Depart- 
ment or to the state which was the 
scene of the alleged crime. The com- 
mittee cannot arrest anyone. It does 
have power, though, to hold the wit- 
ness in contempt of the United States 
Senate. For example, if an individual 
is asked to appear at a hearing and 
refuses to do so, he can be held in 
contempt. Federal courts may then 
fine or imprison him.” 

You hear the gavel rap in the next 
room as a signal that the hearing will 
be resumed, so you say goodbye and 
hurry back to your seat. More wit- 
nesses are called. More questions are 
asked. You are impressed by the fact 
that most of our lawmakers do not 
take their jobs lightly. They feel that 
the best laws are made when all sides 
of a case are presented. 

Finally, the day’s business ends. As 
you make your way out, you see a 
photographer taking a picture of the 
Chief Counsel and his wife. It is only 
then that you discover your well-in- 
formed friend of the outer lobby to be 
Mrs. Robert Kennedy! 

—By ANN RICHARDSON 


* ; 
HE youthful Chief Counsel of the 
McClellan committee was born 


November 20, 1925, in Boston. After 
finishing high school at Milton Acad- 
emy in Massachusetts, he served in 
the Navy on the destroyer Joseph P. 
Kennedy, Jr. It was named for his 
brother, a Navy pilot, who was killed 
in action during the war. 

After his Navy service, “Bob” at- 
tended Harvard, where he played left 
end on the football team. He was 
graduated in 1948 and went from Har- 
vard to the University of Virginia to 
study law. 

Upon completing law school, young 
Kennedy went into the Criminal Divi- 
sion of the Justice Department and 
investigated the tax evasions of cer- 
tain Internal Revenue officials. In 
1952, he worked as campaign manager 
for his brother John, who was running 
for the U. S. Senate. 

After John became a senator, Bob 
continued his own career. He did 
some legal work for the widely pub- 

(Concluded on page 5, column 4) 
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ROBERT KENNEDY, Chief Counsel of McClellan Committee, and Mrs. Kennedy 
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Benson and Gaillard 


Two men in the news are Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson and 
French Premier Felix Gaillard 
page 1 articles). 

Secretary Benson is sharply criti- 
cized for his agricultural policies by 
certain farm while he is 
highly praised by others. Mr. Ben- 
son, who takes criticism in his stride, 
is determined to continue with his 
present farm programs. 

Born 57 years ago in Whitney, 
Idaho, Benson grew up on a farm. 


(see 


leaders, 





NITED PRES 


FELIX GAILLARD 
Premier of France 


After studying at Utah Agricultural 
College and Iowa State College, he re- 
turned to his home county in Idaho to 
farm. He also worked as a repre- 
sentative of Idaho’s agricultural serv- 
ice program. He has been Secretary 
of Agriculture ever since the Eisen- 
hower Administration took office in 
January 1958. 

A Mormon, Mr. Benson is now on 
leave from his duties as a top leader 
of his church. When he can get away 
from his many official duties, he likes 
to go camping and hunting. He is 
married and the father of 6 children 
—2 boys and 4 girls. 

Premier Gaillard is up against some 
of the most crucial problems ever to 
face a leader of France. He is con- 
fronted with tough decisions both in 
North Africa and at home. 

Gaillard, who turned 38 around the 
time he took office last fall, is the 
youngest man to lead. France since 
Napoleon Bonaparte became head of 
that country at the close of the 1700's. 
An economist by training, the French 
Premier is said to be a _ tireless 
worker. 

Despite his youth, Gaillard has al- 
ready held a wide variety of important 
government posts. He has been a 
member of the National Assembly 
(France’s leading house of Parlia- 
ment) since 1946. He has also served 
as France’s representative at a num- 
ber of important international meet- 
ings, and as Minister of Economic and 
Financial Affairs under his predeces- 
sor, Premier Maurice Bourges- 
Maunoury. 


Highway Deaths 


The United States had 38,500 motor- 
vehicle deaths in 1957, according to a 
recent report by the National Safety 
Council. This represents a 3% drop 
from the 1956 toll. 

The fact that there has been any 
reduction at all—despite a continuing 


increase in automobile traffic—is good 
news. It seems clear, however, that 
the toll could be cut further if we made 
strong enough efforts. 

Various cities have proved that 
sharp reductions in the auto fatality 
rates are possible. Milwaukee achieved 
a 43% cut in traffic deaths last year. 
Other cities whose records show big 
improvements include Boston, St. 
Louis, Chicago, and _ Philadelphia. 
Montana had a 21% reduction—the 
largest for an entire state. 

The nation’s worst year for fatal 
traffic accidents was 1941, when nearly 
10,000 deaths occurred. In _ recent 
years we have managed to hold traffic 
deaths below this figure, even though 
we now have about twice as many ve- 
hicles as in 1941. 

Over the years, therefore, our na- 
tion has made sizable gains in high- 
way safety, and there is no good rea- 
son why we can’t do still better. 


Troops in Korea 


Uncle Sam has called for a meeting 
of all 16 United Nations members 
that fought in the Korean War. The 
UN members and South Korea will 
decide what action, if any, to take in 
response to Red China’s recent an- 
nouncement that she will withdraw 
her troops from North Korea before 
the end of this year. 

When Red Chinese leaders an- 
nounced plans to get out of North 
Korea, they challenged the United 
States and other UN members to take 
similar action in South Korea. 

United Nations forces entered 
South Korea in 1950 to help that 
country fight North Korean commu- 
nist invaders. Later, when the Ko- 
rean Reds were almost completely 
crushed, Red Chinese troops swarmed 
into North Korea to help their com- 
munist allies. An estimated 1,000,000 
or more Chinese soldiers, which were 
called “volunteers” by Red China, 
fought against the UN in Korea. 

It is believed that there are still 
around 350,000 Red Chinese troops on 
North Korean soil. That compares 
with fewer than 100,000 UN soldiers 
now stationed in South Korea. 

Some allied officials feel that UN 
forces should agree to withdraw from 
South Korea now that Red China has 
promised to take its armies out of 
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communist Korea. Otherwise, it is 
argued, the Reds will tell the world 
that we are less willing than they are 
to work for a peaceful solution of the 
Korean problem. 

But other allied leaders, including 
many American Officials, fear that the 
Reds may be up to another of their 
tricks. They point out that Red Chi- 
nese forces could be kept close at hand 
just across the North Korean border, 
waiting for another strike at South 
Korea when all UN forces were moved 
out. If UN soldiers leave the Far 
Eastern land, it is argued, they will 
return to bases that are too far away 
to prevent another invasion of South 
Korea if the Reds decide to launch 
one. 


Foreign Aid 


Certain congressional leaders of 
both parties say they will do all they 
can to get Congress to adopt Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s 3.9 billion-dollar 
foreign aid program. Nevertheless, 
the White House aid proposal is ex- 
pected to have tough sledding on Cap- 
itol Hill because a substantial number 
of lawmakers—Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats alike—are sharply opposed to 
such a large assistance plan. 

President Eisenhower has taken a 
strong stand in favor of his overseas 
aid program and has indicated that 
he will fight hard to get the measure 
through the congressional mill. Oppo- 
nents of the proposal are just as de- 
termined to kill it or reduce the 








amount of funds that Uncle Sam will 
provide to other lands. 

We shall discuss the President’s 
foreign assistance proposal in detail, 
along with arguments for and against 
it, in a coming article in this paper. 


Lippmann Speaks 


Communist leaders feel that the 
tide of events is now running in their 
favor. Therefore, they don’t want a 
settlement of western-Soviet differ- 
ences in an effort to establish a last- 
ing peace. On the contrary, all they 
want is a relaxation of tensions be- 
cause they feel this would best serve 
Russian interests. 

That is what news analyst Walter 
Lippmann says about the recent So- 
viet messages calling for top-level 
“peace” talks with the free nations. 
Mr. Lippmann continues: 

Moscow wants to hold summit talks 
with top western leaders chiefly to 
quiet global fears of war. Meanwhile, 
the Reds feel they can sit back and 
wait for the western alliance to crum- 
ble. Russia appears to be certain that 
this will happen—but only if existing 
Soviet-western tensions, which have 
heretofore helped to weld the free 
world alliance together, can be eased. 

The news analyst points out that 
the western nations must do every- 
thing in their power to keep their 
alliance strong. He also advocates 
changes in our policies with respect 
to such issues as the future of divided 
Germany, thus forcing the Reds to 
negotiate in earnest on this and other 
world problems. 


Divided Indonesia 


The future of Indonesia is more un- 
certain now than at almost any time 
since that country gained its inde- 
pendence from Dutch rule in 1949. 
The Southeast Asian land was split 
into 2 big rival camps not long ago 
when a new government was formed 
on Sumatra, one of the many islands 
that make up Indonesia. 

The Sumatra government was set 
up by Moslem Party leaders and their 
supporters in opposition to the regime 
of President Sukarno. Founders of 
the rebel group say they broke with 
Sukarno because the latter is too 
closely associated with pro-communist 
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I'M JUST A WHEEL. A steer- 
ing wheel. And you’re my cap- 
tain. Behind me you're the lord 
and master of a miracle. You can 
make me take the kids to school. 
You can turn me down the sunny 
road toward town. With me you 
can guide your goods to the mar- 
ket place .... you can rush the 
sick to be healed .... you can 
go in minutes to places hours 
away. You can do magic. 

Yet, in the blink of an eye, in 
the tick of your watch, I can turn 
deadly killer. I can snuff out the 
life of a kid still full of life .... 
I can twist a smile into tears. I 
can wreck and cripple and de- 
stroy. I can deal out death like 
the plague. And I’m no re- 
specter of persons. A child, a 


grandmother, and even you, my 
friend .... it’s all the same to 
me. 

I’m sensitive. I respond in- 
stantly to the hands you give me. 
Give me calm hands, steady 
hands, careful hands .... and 
I'm your friend. But give me 
unsteady hands....then I’m 
your enemy, a menace to the life, 
the happiness, the future of every 
person, every youngster riding, 
walking, playing. 

I was made for pleasure and 
usefulness. Keep me that way. 
I’m in your hands. I’m just a 
steering wheel. And you’re my 
captain. Behind me you're the 
lord and master of a miracle 
++..oratragedy. It’s up to you. 

American Oil Company Safety Message 
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single government. 


policies and because he brought Reds 
into the Indonesia government. 

President Sukarno’s regime, with 
headquarters in Indonesia’s capital of 
Djakarta on the island of Java, has 
vowed to crush the rebels. It has 
already bombed headquarters of the 
rival government and other targets 
in rebel territory. Meanwhile, some 
additional islands, including North 
Celebes, have come out in support of 
the rebel government. 


Tennis Tour 


Richard “Pancho” Gonzales of the 
United States and Lew Hoad of Aus- 
tralia are continuing to attract big 
crowds on their nation-wide tennis 
tour. At stake is the title of world 
pro tennis champion. 

The victory totals of the 2 were in- 
correctly given in last week’s paper. 
As this issue goes to press, the correct 
standing is: Hoad, 16 victories; Gon- 
zales, 8. Several additional matches 
will have been played by the time this 
paper reaches its readers. 


Egypt and Sudan 


New trouble flared up in Africa not 
long ago. A border dispute broke out 
between Egypt and its southern 
neighbor Sudan. Both sides claim 
border areas of about 6,000 square 
miles, the largest of which is near the 
Red Sea. 

The disputed areas are located 
north of the 22nd parallel, which 
forms much of the boundary between 
Egypt and Sudan. Egypt claims all 
land north of the 22nd parallel, and 
says it is willing to give up control 
over a tiny area south of that line in 
an effort to settle the dispute. Sudan 
argues that the area in conflict has 
long been part of her territory and 
thus she won’t give it up now. 


Sudan is a large country which ex- 
tends from Egypt deep into central 
Africa. It has an area of 967,000 
square miles—almost a third as large 
as the United States. It gained its 
independence from joint British- 
Egyptian rule in 1956, and is now 
holding its first nation-wide elections. 

Most of Sudan’s 8,960,000 people 
are farmers or wandering herdsmen. 
A number of them live in tribal vil- 
lages as their forefathers have done 
for many centuries. The land’s chief 
products are cotton, gum arabic, live- 
stock, and fruit. 


Middle East 


There are at least 2 points of view 


on why Egypt and Syria combined to . 


form the United Arab Republic ear- 
lier this year—a move which helped 
spark the union of Iraq and Jordan 
a short time later. One is that the 
combination of Egypt and Syria was 
a Red-inspired move to spread Soviet 
influence throughout the Middle East. 

Persons who hold this opinion point 
out that both lands previously ac- 
cepted aid and arms from the commu- 
nists. Also, Egyptian and Syrian 
leaders have come out in support of 
certain global policies advanced by 
Moscow. 

The opposing view, held by colum- 
nist Dorothy Thompson and others, is 
this: Egypt and Syria united largely 
to (1) strengthen their position as 
“neutrals” in the Soviet-western 
global struggle, and (2) smash the 
threat of a communist take-over in 
Syria, where the Reds have been gain- 
ing in recent months. 

Supporters of this point of view 
contend that Russia has actually been 
cool to the Egyptian-Syrian union. 
So have the Reds inside Syria, who 
fear their movement may be crushed 
just as the Communist Party has been 
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Egypt and Syria, both friendly to the Soviet Union, have formed a 
They expect Yemen to join it, and Egypt hopes to gain control of part of Sudan. 
friendly toward western democracies, also have united. 


Iraq and Jordan, 


Each group hopes to draw other Arab lands into its union. 


outlawed in Egypt. Egypt’s Presi- 
dent Gamal Nasser, who has become 
top leader of the new combined coun- 
try, is strongly opposed to communist 
activities at home even though he is 
willing to accept aid from Russia. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) Eisenhower’s proposals 
for federal scholarships and other 
forms of school aid, and (2) Korea. 


Robert Kennedy 


(Concluded from page 3) 


licized Senate Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations of which Senator 
McCarthy was chairman. After a 
time he quit this job, later returned 
and eventually became Chief Counsel. 

One of the matters Kennedy investi- 
gated while Chief Counsel was the 
manner in which the military services 
were spending money for uniforms. 
During the course of that work, the 
Subcommittee discovered corruption 
among certain manufacturers and also 
among some local unions. 

Mr. Kennedy felt that a_ special 
cemmittee should inquire into this 
whole matter of improper activities in 
the labor and management field. Sen- 
ator McClellan agreed with him and, 
by a special resolution of the Senate, 
a select committee was established. It 
asked Kennedy and the staff of the old 
Subcommittee, plus new investigators, 
to begin a probe that is now entering 
its second year. 

The job is a tremendous one, and 
Kennedy works long hours, often 14 
to 15 a day. He returns home late at 
night, frequently having had no time 
for dinner. When he is not in actual 
hearings, he must do extensive re- 
search and investigation. 

A schedule such as this appears to 
be almost unendurable, but Kennedy 
comes from a family dedicated to pub- 
lic service. His grandfather was 
mayor of Boston, his father served as 
our. British ambassador under Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, and his brother is now 
a senator from Massachusetts. 

With his wife and 5 children, Mr. 
Kennedy lives at Hickory Hill in Mc- 
Lean, Virginia. His home is close to 
Washington but affords the luxury of 
living in the country. 

At 32, Mr. Kennedy appears to have 
a promising career ahead of him. He 
is one of the ablest and most devoted 
young men in public service today. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Customer: I don’t like the looks of that 
haddock. 

Fish Dealer: Lady, if it’s looks you’re 
after, why don’t you buy a goldfish? 


* 


Mary: Have you heard that the 
women of our neighborhood are forming 
a secret society? 

Henry: That’s a big laugh. Why, 
women don’t know how to keep a secret. 

Mary: Oh, but this society isn’t going 
to keep secrets, it’s going to tell them. 


* 


Mrs. Smith: Pardon me, but I noticed 
at dinner that your husband smacks his 
lips quite loudly when he eats. Believe 
me, that’s one thing my husband never 
does. 

Mrs. Jones: No, I suppose not. There 
is a difference in cooking, you know. 


+ 


The family was having company and a 
small daughter, aged 8, walked up to the 
visitor and, gazing intently at her, said: 

“Oh, my; but aren’t you plain.” 

Her mother was embarrassed and 
horrified. “Whatever do you mean!” 
she gasped. “Apologize at once!” 

“I only meant it for a joke,” replied 
the youngster. 

“Well,” said her mother, making a 
fumbling effort to smooth things. over, 
“It would have been a much better joke 
if you had said, ‘How pretty you arel’” 


Teacher: John, how many revolutions 
does the earth make in a day? 

John: I won’t know until I see the 
evening paper. 


Impatient man (waiting for public 
telephone directory) : Can I help you find 
the number you want? 

Young woman (sweetly): Oh, I don’t 
want a number. I’m looking for a 
pretty name for my baby. 
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ALGIERS, capital and chief Mediterranean seaport of Algeria, has a population of over 350,000. 


France-Algeria 


(Continued from page 1) 


Algeria is regarded by the French 
as a part of their nation, at least for 
governing purposes. The North Afri- 
can territory sends representatives to 
the National Assembly in Paris. There 
is also an elected Algerian lawmaking 
body with power to deal with many 
local problems. 

Since the rebellion 
1954, France has put over 450,000 
troops into the conflict. More than 
4,000 French soldiers and 7,000 civil- 
ians have been killed by the rebels. 
Some of the civilians were Europeans, 
but most were Arabs or Berbers who 
had been loyal to France. The French 
troops, in turn, have killed an esti- 
mated 36,000 rebels. 

Rebels’ views. The nationalists say: 
“Algeria deserves independence, and 
most natives want it. France, how- 
ever, is stubbornly trying to keep con- 
trol of her colonial holdings for her 
own selfish reasons. 

“The argument that Algeria is a 
part of France is only an excuse by 
which the French try to justify their 
Algeria is separated from 
France by more than 200 miles of 
sea, and is on a different continent. 
It is no more a part of France than 
Cuba is a part of the United States. 

“Algeria’s government has always 
been run for the benefit of the French. 
European settlers hold most of the 
good cropland and government jobs. 
In the National Assembly, 1,200,000 
European settlers of Algeria are per- 
mitted the same number of seats—15 
—that are allotted to more than 
8,000,000 Algerian Moslems. 

“Considering that the French have 
controlled Algeria since 1830, they 
should have accomplished much more 
in developing the country and raising 
living standards. If given the chance, 
native Algerians will do a better job 
than the French have done. Algeria 
deserves independence every bit as 
much as do neighboring Morocco and 
Tunisia, both of which won their free- 
dom in 1956.” 

French argument. French leaders 
reply: “When France took Al- 
geria, the latter was a backward, un- 


broke out in 


actions. 


over 


developed region, mostly uninhabited 
except for a tiny coastal area. It 
lacked an established political system. 
Disease was widespread. 

“Under French leadership, Algeria 
forged ahead, a stable political system 
was set up, and disease was elimi- 
nated. Living standards shot upward 
for all people. Today Algerians are 
far better off than they would have 
been if the French had not supplied 
leadership. 

“The rebels represent only a small 
fraction of the Moslem population. 
Most natives are loyal to France, and 
many serve in military units fighting 
the rebels. If the French left Algeria, 
the most brutal action would surely 
be taken by the rebels against these 
people as well as against Europeans 
who have made homes for themselves 
in Algeria. 

“Actually it is Egypt and other 
Arab lands that—with communist en- 
couragement—are arming the rebels 
and egging them on. We must not 
permit either Egypt or the Reds to 
get control of Algeria. Our bases in 
North Africa are essential to the de- 
fenses of the free world.” 

Algerian solution? For many 
months now, the French lawmakers 
have been wrestling with the Algerian 
problem. A program which would 
permit limited home rule for Algeria 
had been drawn up. It would insure 
the Moslem inhabitants more political 
influence than they now have. 











The program will not go into effect 
until the rebels agree to a cease-fire. 
So far, there has been no indication 
that they will do so. 

Complicating the situation is the 
discovery of rich supplies of oil in 
southern Algeria during recent 
months. This petroleum, France 
hopes, will help solve her financial 
troubles. Many French leaders are 
now more determined than ever that 
their country shall keep its hold on 
Algeria. 

The rebels, too, are keenly aware of 
the value of the newly discovered oil 
supplies. There has been some indi- 
cation in recent weeks that they in- 
tend to step up the fight. The recent 
action at Sakiet Sidi-Youssef may also 
spur the rebels to greater efforts. 

Tunisia. It is against the Algerian 
turmoil that the troubles between 
France and the African nation of 
Tunisia must be viewed. 

The small land of Tunisia—about 
the size of New York State—lies just 
to the east of Algeria. Formerly a 
French protectorate, it became inde- 
pendent in 1956. France retained the 
right to station troops at several 
points inside Tunisia and to keep its 
big naval base at the Mediterranean 
port city of Bizerte. 

The struggle in Algeria has put 
intense pressure on Tunisia and on its 
President, Habib Bourguiba. The lat- 
ter has always favored lining his 
country up with the western nations, 
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ALGERIA, area 846,000 square miles, is 4 times larger than European France, 
but France’s 43,600,000 population is over 4 times that of Algeria 





GERTRUDE SAMUELS——-NEW YORK TIME 


Berber tribesmen founded the city in the 1100's. 


and he has tried to keep on good 
terms with France. 

At the same time, Bourguiba knows 
the fervent desire for independence 
that native peoples feel. As an Arab 
leader who led his own country to 
independence, he undoubtedly is sym- 
pathetic toward the Algerian national- 
ists. Moreover, he knows that if he 
leans too much toward the western 
lands, Tunisian extremists may force 
him out of office. 

Paris claims that arms have been 
smuggled from Tunisia to the rebels. 
They say that French planes have 
been fired on from Tunisian villages 
near the Algerian border. 

One such village—it is claimed—was 
Sakiet Sidi-Youssef. The French con- 
tend that their planes were shot at 
from this village, a few hundred yards 
from the Algerian frontier. In retalia- 
tion, French military officers launched 
a sudden air attack on the village last 
month. It came on market day when 
the town square was crowded. More 
than 75 persons were killed, and at. 
least 100 were wounded. 

Reactions. The bombing has 
aroused strong feelings against the 
French throughout Tunisia. Presi- 
dent Bourguiba has demanded that 
the French withdraw their troops from 
Tunisian bases. Throughout the coun- 
try, there has been a new surge of 
sympathy for the Algerian rebels. 

The French government has de- 
fended the action as a necessary meas- 
ure in combating the Algerian rebel- 
lion. This stand is not shared, though, 
by all the people of France. 

Egypt and Russia are citing the 
bombing as proof that Tunisia and 
other Arab lands cannot trust the 
western nations. They have also 
pointed out that most of the attacking 
planes were made in the United States. 
Russia even charged that the raid was 
plotted by U. S. officials. 

American leaders promptly called 
the latter charge a lie. They pointed 
out, too, that we had no idea that 
France would use planes which she had 
acquired from us some time ago to 
bomb a village in Tunisia—a country 
with which we have always maintained 
friendly relations. 

U. S. leaders have been much dis- 
turbed about the bombing. They have 
offered to help France and Tunisia 
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in settling this bitter controversy. 

Both countries have accepted the 
offer, but whether we can bring about 
truly friendly relations between the 2 
lands remains to be seen. If Tunisia 
feels that she is not receiving justice, 
she may slide away from the western 
nations and turn to Egypt and Russia. 
Since we want to have as many friends 
as possible in the Arab world, we wish 
to maintain a close relationship with 
Tunisia. 

On the other hand, if France is not 
satisfied with the outcome of the dis- 
pute and feels that we haven’t con- 
tributed to solving it, the defense 
partnership of the western nations 
may be badly shaken. France plays a 
key role in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). 

Economic ills. France’s North Af- 
rican struggle is a big factor in her 
government’s financial troubles. It is 
costing well over $1,000,000 a day to 
fight the Algerian rebels. Treasury 
reserves have dropped alarmingly in 
the past few years. 

France has also been sorely troubled 
by rising prices and by an unfavorable 
trade situation. She has been buying 
more from other lands than she has 
been selling to them. 

An important reason why French 
products are not popular abroad is 
that they cost too much. Prices in 
that country are generally high be- 
cause farms and factories do not pro- 
duce efficiently. Both farm producers 
and manufacturers have been inclined 
to stick to old-fashioned ways and out- 
moded equipment. As a result, costs 
are high, and so are prices. 

Another weakness at home is the 
taxation setup. The French method 
of collecting taxes is not efficient. 
Many people who should pay sizable 
taxes are able to evade them. 

The grave financial situation has 
been helped considerably by a loan of 
$655,000,000 which France secured 
about a month ago. The United States, 
France’s European trading partners 
(especially West Germany), and the 
International Monetary Fund (a 
United Nations agency) combined in 
making the loan. 

Premier Gaillard is also trying to 
cut down on government spending, 
raise taxes, and boost sales abroad. It 
will be some time before the success 
of the program can be determined. 

Political weakness. - One of the 
country’s basic troubles is a political 
system in which 15 parties contend for 
power. No single party has anywhere 
near a majority. Therefore, a Premier 
(chief executive) must represent only 
a minority group—that is, his own 
party—or he must form a coalition 
(combination) of parties that is con- 
stantly threatening to break up. In 
either case, he has little hope of stay- 
ing in power long. 

As a result of this situation, France 
now has its 22nd government since 
World War II. This instability makes 
it difficult to make long-range plans or 
to assure strong leadership. 

Premier Gaillard is now trying to 
havé a bill passed that would make it 
more difficult for a government to be 
upset. While it does not provide for 
extreme measures, it is intended to 
create a bit more stability than now 
exists in the French political system. 

U. S. leaders hope that Gaillard 
succeeds in his plans to strengthen 
France’s economy and political sys- 
tem, and to bring the Algerian strug- 
gle to a conclusion that will insure 
peace and stability for North Africa. 
—By HOWARD SWEET 

















Rate Your Ability — By Clay Coss 








STUDENT recently asked me this 

question: “Am I more likely to 
succeed if I underrate or overrate 
myself; if I have an inferiority or 
superiority complex?” 

The answer, of course, is that he 
would be at a “Gaedvantene in either 
case. It is far better for each of us to 
be realistic in sizing ourselves up; to 
figure out about where we rate; to 
avoid the extremes 
of undue humility 
on the one hand 
and conceit on the 
other. 

Many people are 
intelligent or natu- 
rally gifted along 
certain lines, but do 
not think highly 
enough of them- 
selves. They feel 
inferior. They don’t expect to succeed 
in a big way. 

Such individuals, either because of 
a natural timidity or their environ- 
ment, have not developed proper self- 
confidence. Unless they wipe out the 
tendency to underrate themselves, they 
are likely never to realize their possi- 
bilities. They do not strive for really 
first-rate achievements. 

There are many others, of course, 
who err on the side of overconfidence. 
They think too well of themselves. 


Clay Coss 


They may get along fairly well, at least 
for a while, because they are always 
pushing themselves forward; always 
seizing every opportunity for advance- 
ment. 

But these persons, being easily satis- 
fied with their efforts and not being 
able to judge their abilities, are likely 
to tackle jobs which they cannot fin- 
ish; to undertake work which they are 
not prepared in training or ability to 
handle successfully. 

Each of us should try honestly to 
compare our skills and achievements 
with those.of our friends and asso- 
ciates. At times, it is wise for a young 
person to talk over his strong and 
weak points with his parents, teachers, 
and companions. 

If, after careful examination, you 
find that your inclination is to under- 
rate yourself, keep trying to tackle 
your work with more confidence and 
determination. On the other hand, if 
you tend to be unduly aggressive and 
ambitious, seek to overcome these 
defects. 

A balanced personality is the goal 
toward which all of us should strive. 
Avoid. vanity, but develop a justified 
self-confidence. Conquer either timid- 
ity or egotism, whichever the case may 
be. Do not overrate yourself, but do 
not shun or fear responsibilities which 
you are capable of handling. 





Our Readers Say— 








In the January 20 issue of the 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, a plan of education 
was discussed whereby school would be 
compulsory only up to the age of 14. 

Letters we have received on this pro- 
posal run roughly 2 to 1 in opposition. 
Here are some typical opinions: 

* 


This plan is a good one and should be 
tried, because high schools all over 
America would not have to contend with 
students who consider school a waste of 
time. In a little while, those who dropped 
out would come to the realization that 
education is not only a privilege but a 
necessity. RUTH PRANGE, 

Eagle, Nebraska 


* 


Our nation needs the contributions of 
many whose talents are not revealed until 
they are in high school, instead of only 
those who are willing to carry on their 
education without compulsion. If given 
their choice, a large number of students 
would not continue their education. This 
would lower our living standards and 
keep numerous good ideas and techniques 
from being discovered. 

MARCELLA RIDLEN, 
Underwood, Iowa 


* 


We should do more to encourage those 
who are not doing well in school, and to 
teach them how to study. Then they 
would like school better and get more 
from their education. 

BARBARA HOFSTAD, 
Starkweather, North Dakota 


* 


It is true that you can “lead a boy 
to learning but you cannot make him 
think,” but you can lead him to some- 
thing in which he is interested, and then 
he is bound to learn, because he wants to. 

POLLY PITKOVICH, 
McDonald, Ohio 


* 


Our senior social studies class formu- 
lated these questions: 

If students who might leave school at 
age 14 should later decide to return, 
would it not mean that there would be 
students of various ages in the same 
classroom? What type of curriculum 
would meet the needs of such a varied- 
age group? 

If a 14-year-old would leave school, 
what kind of job could he obtain? Would 





this not lead to more juvenile delin- 
quency? 

If the “shiftless” ones are shiftless 
enough to drop out of school, how many 
of them would come back? Would this 
not result in a weakening of the country 
as a whole? Isn’t universal education 
the best way to preserve freedom? 

SENIOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASS, 
Cleveland High School, 
Cleveland, Minnesota 


* 


A survey in our class on how many 
of the students, if given the opportunity, 
would have quit school at the age of 
14 showed that none would have done so. 

RADONNA PITTS, 
Minneapolis, Kansas 
* 


We cannot concentrate entirely on the 
intellectuals and neglect the millions of 
ordinary citizens, for it is they who make 
the decisions in our democratic society. 

EVAN STARK, 
Yonkers, New York 


* 


We as a nation must never lose sight 
of democratic principles. We must not 
become so concerned with producing 
brilliant scientists that we overlook the 
average citizen, who will be a voter, and 
who must understand his government in 
order to help it operate in the interest 
of the majority. 

BEVERLY SIMPSON, 
Mandan, North Dakota 


(Address your letters to: Readers Say, 


AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 K 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 


Street, 

































































CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell the name of a political leader. 


1. Columnist Walter . 
feels that in spite of the Soviet Union’s 
requests for “peace” talks, the western 
nations must keep their alliance strong. 


2. In order to help the farmer, the 
federal government has taken steps to 
the amount of land under 





cultivation. 


3. A tiny _..._ village was 
bombed by the French early this month, 
causing an international crisis. 


4. King James I of ___ prob- 
ably started the first program of assist- 
ance to farmers. 


5. The average U. S. farmer can pro- 








duce —_ _.. aS much now as in 
Beg 
. The French Premier is Felix 
, Sassen claim that most of the 


_______. used by the French in the 
Tunisian attack were made in the United 
States. 

8. New trouble flared up last week in a 
border dispute between Egypt and 


9. The 
Ezra Taft 





Secretary of Agriculture is 


Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Gold Coast. VERTICAL: 
1. Augusta; 2. Ethiopia; 3. Civil; 4. 
Hoad; 5. Accra; 6. Colombo; 7. Barbary; 
8. Johnson; 9. Smathers. 





Your Vocabulary 











In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the 
following word or phrase whose mean- 
ing is most nearly the same. Correct 
answers are on page 8, column 8. 


1. The rebellion was launched by 
the proletariat. (pré’lé-tair’i-at) (a) 
landowners (b) aristocracy (c) work- 
ing class (d) college students. 


2. The union official and business 
executive were found guilty of collu- 
sion, (k6-li’zhin) (a) robbing the 
safe (b) tax evasion (c) cooperation 
for a deceitful purpose. 

3. His conscience would not let him 
forget that he had been a quisling. 
(kwiz’ling) (a) traitor (b) coward 
(c) thief (d) quitter. 

4. Malfeasance (mal-fé-zins) in 
the department was uncovered by the 
investigations. (a) lack of leadership 
(b) illegal practices (c) unsatisfac- 
tory performance. 

5. When there is political cohesion 
(k6-hé’zhiin), it means that the mem- 
bers of a party (a) stick together (b) 
frequently quarrel (c) are independ- 
ent (d) are uninformed. 

6. The newspapers reminded us 
that, as a young man, the candidate 
had been accused of sedition. (sé- 
dish’fin) (a) stealing automobiles (b) 
conspiring against the government 
(ec) embezzling money. 
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Career for Tomorrow - - Radio & TV Announcing 


ee OOD evening, ladies and gentle- 

men. I am speaking to you to- 
night from the press booth some dis- 
tance from the flood-lighted launching 
pad where the first manned earth satel- 
lite is being prepared for flight. The 
air is with excitement as we 
await the final count-down which will 
signal the launching of rockets that 
will hurl the first man into space... .” 

If you decide to become a radio or 
TV announcer, you may be called upon 
to describe an event of such world- 
shaking importance as the launching 
of the first manned satellite. Of 
course, you will also have many other 
duties of a much more humdrum 
nature, such as reading commercials. 

Announcers introduce programs, 
read news reports and commercials, 
and announce the station’s identifica- 
tion letters. They may preside as 
masters of ceremonies at round-table 
discussions, and they occasionally have 
to ad-lib if a program is delayed or 
some unforeseen difficulty develops. 

In addition to there 
are the behind-the-scenes preparations 
for the broadcasts. Each day, the an- 
nouncer must study his schedule care- 
fully and go over the scripts he is to 
read so that he can present the mate- 
rial smoothly and with the right em- 
Teleprompters and other de- 
vices help the TV announcer to read 
his script while giving the appearance 
of just talking. 

Announcers for small stations often 
write scripts, operate controls, or play 
records as part of their work. Those 
who work for the larger stations usu- 
ally do general announcing or special- 


tense 


these duties, 


phasis. 


ize in newscasting or reporting on 
sports events. 

Qualifications. The most important 
qualities you will need are a good voice 
and the ability to express yourself 
well. For TV jobs, it is also necessary 
to have good “camera appearance.” 

Preparation. While in high school, 
take courses in English, foreign lan- 
guages, history, literature, and public 


speaking. A broad cultural back- 





RED BARBER, the veteran radio-TV 
sports announcer for CBS 


ground, including a thorough knowl- 
edge of English, is the basic educa- 
tional qualification for work in this 
field. 

Some stations will employ only col- 
lege graduates, while others will take 
non-college trained persons who have 
had extensive experience in announc- 
ing or in some related field, particu- 
larly in newspaper work. Generally 
speaking, though, to be an announcer 
you should go to college. 


Most general announcers now on the 
networks started their careers with 
small stations. They went on to the 
larger stations and to the networks 
after they had gained experience. 
Many special announcers started their 
‘areers in other fields—as news or 
sports writers, for example. Either 
avenue is open to a prospective an- 
nouncer. 

Job outlook. The U. S. Department 
of Labor says many new job openings 
will occur in this field over the next 
decade or so as radio and TV stations 
grow in number. But competition for 
the job openings will be keen, because 
many more persons try out for this 
“glamor” profession than there are 
openings. Your best chance for a job 
as a beginner will be with a small 
radio station. 

Though there are a number of suc- 
cessful women announcers, it is more 
difficult for them to get started in this 
occupation than it is for men. Women 
find their best opportunities on special 
programs—dramatic presentations, or 
discussions designed for housewives. 

Earnings. Beginners in small sta- 
tions usually earn between $60 and 
$75 a week. Experienced announcers 
for large stations average more than 
$150 a week. A few top-notch announc- 
ers on the big networks have incomes 
that are much higher than these. 

Further information. Get in touch 
with your local radio and television 
stations. You can also get informa- 
tion from the National Broadcasting 
Company, Department of Information, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N.Y. —By ANTON BERLE 








Historical Background - = = Helping the Farmer 


HE government has long given as- 

sistance to farmers, although it is 
helping them on a much larger scale 
today than it did earlier in our history. 
For various reasons, aid has been 
given to people engaged in agriculture 
since colonial days (see page 1 story 
on current situation). 

King James I of England probably 
started the first organized American 
assistance program in 1622 when he 
paid colonial farmers for growing mul- 
berry trees and breeding silkworms. 
For many years, the British Parlia- 
ment and the local colonial govern- 
ments paid subsidies to farmers for 
the production of cotton, hemp, flax, 
and sheep. 

This early agricultural aid, however, 
was not a very extensively planned 
program. The main purpose was to 
help the farmer get started in a new 
country by supplying him with seed 
for planting first crops and with ani- 
mals for stocking the farm. 

George Washington, as our first 
President under the U.S. Constitution, 
urged that the federal government 
adopt a permanent policy of helping 
farmers when they needed it. Con- 
did little with Washington’s 
proposal, and it took a long time for a 
real government program to develop. 
State and county societies, organized 
by the farmers themselves, were the 
big means of improving the position of 
agriculture in the early 1800’s, 

Congress made its first specific ap- 
propriation for agricultural purposes 
in 1839. The sum of $1,000 was set 
aside for use by the Commissioner of 


gress 


Patents, who then handled agricul- 
tural administration. The commis- 
sioner used only $125.40 of his budget 
in the first year. This sum was spent 
for the purchase and distribution of 
seed, and for collecting statistics. 

Two big steps were taken in 1862. 
Congress established a regular Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, although its sec- 
retary did not acquire Cabinet rank 
until 1889. In 1862, Congress also 
passed the first Land Grant Act which 
gave large tracts of land to the states. 
Sale of the land provided funds to en- 
dow agricultural colleges—which have 
played a major role in developing and 
improving farming methods. 

The emphasis on government help 
from the beginning of our country to 

















DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY TODD 


THIS CARTOON was drawn in the 


1930’s when farmers first received 
checks for reducing their crops 


the end of World War I was almost 
always on increasing production. 

After the First World War, the big 
problem was finding customers rather 
than producing bigger crops. Foreign 
markets for farm products dropped 
sharply. Prices fell. Agricultural de- 
pression began. 

During the 1920’s, laws were passed 
to extend credit to the farmer. The 
Federal Farm Board was set up in 
1929 to promote sale of farm products. 
In 1930, Congress named an agricul- 
tural committee to explore possible 
foreign markets. 

Farm depression, nevertheless, con- 
tinued. Year after year, farmers pro- 
duced more than they could sell. Large 
numbers either went out of business or 
barely eked out a living. 

So a new method of dealing with the 
problem was begun in 1933, during the 
first term of President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. In return for cut- 
ting the size of crops he planted, the 
farmer was given cash benefits by the 
federal government. Some of the 
methods have changed somewhat, but 
supplying aid to agriculture in vari- 
ous forms has been a major activity of 
the federal government for 25 years. 

—By ToM HAWKINS 





Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (c) working class; 2. (d) cooperation 

for a deceitful purpose; 3. (a) traitor 
(from name of Norwegian Major Vidkun 
Quisling who went over to the nazis 
when they invaded his country); 4. (b) 
illegal practices; 5. (a) stick together; 
6. (b) conspiring against the govern- 
ment. 








News Quiz 











Crop Surpluses 


1. Explain how surpluses affect the 
prices of farm products. 

2. Why isn’t it possible for the farm- 
ers, by themselves, to cope with over- 
production? 

3. For what reason has the federal 
government acquired great quantities of 
surplus farm items? : 

4. Why have the growers of certain 
crops been willing to accept strict gov- 
ernmental limitations on the number of 
acres they plant? 


5. Briefly describe the soil-bank plan. 


6. Give one of the main reasons why 
acreage-limitation programs haven’t 
solved the overproduction problem. 


7. Why do Administration officials want 
Congress to let the government set farm 
price supports at lower levels than the 
present law permits? What do their 
opponents say about this issue? 


8. Give arguments for and against 
programs that stress non-agricultural 
jobs for farm people with low incomes. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not favor legisla- 
tion that would permit farm prices to be 
supported at lower levels than are pos- 
sible under present law? Why or why 
not? 


2. Do you or do you not believe that 
the government should actively encour- 
age low-income farm people to seek non- 
agricultural jobs? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


France and Algeria 


1. What are France’s strong points as 
a nation? 


2. Describe Algeria’s population make- 
up. How is this region tied to France? 


3. What are the views of those Al- 
gerians who want independence? 


4. How do French leaders reply to the 
demands for self-rule? 


5. Describe the events that have caused 
trouble between France and Tunisia. 


6. What were the reactions to the 
Tunisian bombing in France, Egypt, Rus- 
sia, and the United States? 


7. How are the French troubled by eco- 
nomic and political ills? 


8. Describe the present government’s 
efforts to remedy the situation. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that France should 
retain control of Algeria? Why, or why 
not? 


2. Do you believe that France can 
overcome the troubles now confronting 
her at home and abroad, and can be a 
strong partner in the western alliance? 
Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What are 2 views on why Egypt 
and Syria combined to form one nation? 
Which view do you support and why? 


_2. What reasons do Indonesian leaders 
give for forming a rival government in 
opposition to that of President Sukarno? 

38. Explain the dispute which broke out 
recently between Egypt and Sudan. 

4. Why has the United States called 
for a meeting of nations that fought in 
the Korean War? 

5. How does columnist Walter Lipp- 
mann feel about recent Soviet calls for 
top-level meetings with western leaders? 
What is your opinion on this matter? 

6. Tell something about the back- 
grounds of Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son and French Premier Gaillard. 

7. Trace our government’s programs 
for helping the farmers over the years. 

8. Briefly describe the work of the 
McClellan Committee. Who is its Chief 
Counsel, and what is his background? 
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